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THE LIBRARY. 


In the last number of the Lit. appeared an article which vig- 
orously demanded from future givers to the college, donations to 
the general fund, instead of gifts devoted to a particular purpose, 
which have often proved “elephants” thrown on the hands of 
the corporation. While approving this request, and sharing 
earnestly in the desire of all who are acquainted with the state 
of the college finances, that those who have wealth to spare, 
would donate it free from burdensome conditions, there is yet 
one “elephant” which we would like to see presented, and 
whose appearance, we venture to say, would be hailed with a 
universal shout of approbation. We meana donation of, say 
$100,000 expressly for the Library. We are careless what con- 
ditions are imposed, provided only that a large fund can be secured 
for the use of this institution, the most important, we do not hes- 
itate to assert, of any single department of the College. That we 
do not overrate its importance, will, we think, be evident from a 
brief consideration of its relations to the University. 

At this time, scientific knowledge is steadily progressing. To 
every department of learning, new additions are constantly being 
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made by a great army of explorers in the wide domains of 
thought. To most men, perhaps, the necessity of keeping up 
with this progress is not absolutely imperative. It is not so to 
men with whom learning is merely a recreation, filling the leisure 
time not demanded by other pursuits. But to the Faculty of a 
University, it is not a mere matter of choice ; it is rather a necessity 
of their position, a duty no less than a pleasure. The Instructors 
ina University are not studying for themselves alone. They 
must labor to acquire for the sake of the Institution, that they 
may meet the constant demands upon them by the youthful 
seekers after knowledge who throng its halls. To them also the 
community has a right to look for advanced thought and infor- 
mation. They are expected to lead the learning and the science 
of the country, and even to contribute to the constantly accumu- 
lating wealth of knowledge, gems of their own discovery. 

To do this, it is evident that they must be kept well informed 
of the progress that is being made elsewhere. Especially is this 
true of the natural sciences. The mineralogist, the naturalist, 
who is not fully acquainted with all that is being or has been done 
in his department, feels that he is working in the dark. He may 
spend weeks of precious time in describing and classifying, in the 
hope of adding some original contributions to his favorite science, 
and when triumphant success has crowned his labors, make the 
mortifying discovery that some one has anticipated him, and that 
others have just before performed the task and carried off the 
laurels that he had supposed were his own. Precious time that 
might have been employed to advantage in making still further 
advances, has thus been completely wasted—wasted for the la- 
borer and wasted for the science. There can be few things one 
would think more disheartening than such an experience. 

To obviate such a difficulty, the man of science must know 
exactly what others have done up to the latest times, involving 
the necessity of becoming familiar not only with the standard 
works upon his subject, but also with the more recent and con- 
stantly accumulating reports of the different learned academies 
throughout the world. To make such works his own, however, 
would require an outlay far beyond the means of any but the pos- 
sessors of wealth such as rarely falls to the lot of instructors in 
a University. He must therefore depend upon the College 
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Library to supply his needs. In Yale College, particularly, “ the 
oldest professors receiving hardly two-thirds of the amount given 
to some of the youngest ministers in the city,” the Library ought 
to contain all available historical, scientific and literary publica- 
tions. In view of such considerations, we can hardly overrate its 
importance to the men who make the College, and to the scholar- 
ship which is what they make it. 

It is hardly necessary to speak of the importance to the students 
of having access to a large and well-appointed library. There 
are many now in College who have often regretted their inability 
to procure books treating of subjects they have had occasion to ex- 
amine, which they have afterward been able to find in the Astor 
or one of the Jarge Boston libraries. 

A great University ought to present attractions to literary men, 
such as to induce them to gather under its shadow, bringing with 
them that atmosphere of scholarly culture, of refined taste, of stu- 
dious application that shall in turn react upon the character of the 
Institution, creating that ‘quiet and still air of delightful studies,” of 
which Milton speaks. Hither should come the historian, the phi- 
losopher, the poet, and find within the Library walls the fullest ma- 
terials for the prosecution of their studies. Here should be stored 
up, not only the standard books, but the pamphlets and ephemeral 
publications of the present and the past ; publications that may have 
to “wait a century for a reader,” but which some time in the 
remote future may enable another Macaulay to depict for the 
instruction of that age, the more transitory thoughts and emotions 
as well as the great historical facts of this. 

We imagine that comparatively few of the graduates and students 
of this College have any proper ideas of the condition of the Li- 
brary, and still fewer have ever entertained the thought that they 
could do anything for it. A comparison of our own with a few 
librariesat home and abroad, both as regards the number of volumes 
and available resources, may serve to enlighten some of us. 

In this country the largest library is that of Congress, which 
contains 175,000 vols. and over 50,000 pamphlets; next come 
the Boston Public Library, 144,000 vols. and about 20,000 
pamphlets ; the Astor, 138,000 vols.; Harvard College, 118, 
000 vols. and 100,000 pamphlets ; the Boston Atheaeum, 100, 
000 and 70,000 pamphlets; New York Mercantile, 98,000, 
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while Yale has, counting Linonia, Brothers and the profes- 
sional schools, which are properly a part of the College Library, 
about 85,000 vols. and 20,000 pamphlets. Some of the Univer- 
sities of Europe have as follows: Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
about 300,000 vols.; Gottingen, 400,000 ; Heidelberg, 100,000. 

A comparison of the resources available for the increase of the 
Library, with the funds at the disposal of others, is still more un- 
favorable. The Library of Congress receives gratis a copy of 
every American book under the copyright act, and has a yearly 
appropriation of $10,000 entirely for the purchase of foreign 
books, expending in addition $1,500 yearly for periodicals. The 
Boston Public Library has an income of $17,500, while Harvard 
has, we believe, less than ¢2,000, and Yale only $1,700, the use 
of which “ has been anticipated to such an extent that but few pur- 
chases, and those only of absolute necessity, can now be ventured 
upon.” Of kate years, however, Harvard has received large gifts, 
one gentleman alone, it is said, having given $5,000 yearly for 
several years in succession. 

The Library is now in debt about $3,200, and out of the $1,700 
income, the expenses of binding must be paid, as well as all new 
purchases be made. It is evident that this sum cannot go a great 
ways, especially in the purchase of foreign books, which are the 
most desirable and very expensive. Many times have the libra- 
rians been obliged to permit the purchase by others of rare and 
valuable books which have somehow found their way to this 
country, and have been advertised for sale, and which they felt 
they might never again have an opportunity of getting. At least 
$100,000 yielding an income of six or seven thousand is needed 
to enable the Library to maintain a respectable footing and supply 
the demands upon it of the College. 

The Library has received surprisingly few and small donations, 
when we consider its age and importance, The largest single 
amount given by any one person, was $10,000, contributed by 
Mr. Perkins of Norwich. There have been, however, valuable 
gifts of books. Pres. Woolsey has lately given nearly 1,000 
volumes, “‘ the chief part of his Greek library and the most valuable 
donation of books which the library has received since that of 
Bishop ‘Berkeley in 1733.” But of ready money the amounts 
given have been small and far between. We have hopes that 
this state of things will be remedied before long. But in the 
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meanwhile, there are very few graduates or students who cannot 
increase its acquisitions by obtaining and forwarding either books 
or pamphlets which are of but little value to them, but which 
may prove of immense value tothe Library. In many an old an- 
cestral home can be found, lurking in garrets and out of the way 
corners, old books, old files of newspapers and pamphlets, the 
records of a bye-gone age, and generally regarded as worthless. 
Send them to the College Library and they may prove a mine of 
wealth to some investigator. 

It is said that there is scarcely a graduate of Harvard, who is 
at all interested in his Alma Mater’s prosperity, but sends yearly 
a box of such material, files of local newspapers and pamphlets 
to the Harvard Librarian. If the statement is not true, 
and we believe it to be, it ought to be true not only of Har- 
vard but of Yale as well. And to any one who may be contem- 
plating a gift to the College, and to those who are not contemplating 
such gifts but ought to be, we would say, “‘ Remember the Col- 
lege Library.” It is a good one as far as it goes, and possesses 
many rare and curious literary treasures; but we are sure that 
every son of Yale will echo the wish that it may soon become 
second to none on this continent. 


PRESENTATION : ’68 AND ’69. 


Their songs are done, their forms are gone, 
And Time for us hath turned the glass : 
We heed not, as we take their seats, 
How downward swift the red sands pass. 


We heed not how the cloud comes on 
That shadows all the sunny land— 

The day when heart from heart must part 
And clinging hand unlink from hand, 


What shall that Dies Irae give 
In place of that it takes away : 
How fill the time we have to live 
While youth treads downward to decay? 


Good bye, true friend ; Good bye old Yale ; 
Good bye, each dear familiar spot ; 

Good bye, sweet season of our youth— 
“ The golden, happy, unforgot.” 


. 
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REAL CHARACTERS IN MODERN FICTION.* 


A Fiction is “an invented story” and its characters are 
in general taken from that same dreamy realm whence its plot 
and incidents have been evoked. And before we can properly 
judge of their reality or non-reality, or even decide in what such 
reality consists, it will be necessary to form an opinion concerning 
this mode of invention. 

As long as I cannot conceive of a new color, totally dis- 
tinct from all others, nor even guess at the nature of the sensa- 
tions which reason teaches that objects might produce upon us if 
we had faculties sufficiently high for their appreciation, I shall 
not believe that the human mind can create. Even genius itself 
is powerless to imagine that which does not in scattered parts 
really exist. Our ideas, even if they are not wholly derived from 
sensual experience, at least seem to be confined by certain inviola- 
ble laws of space, time, and, so to speak, of arrangement. Under- 
neath every class of natural objects there lies a typical form,— 
the abstract denoted by its name. For although we say man ab- 
stractly, yet we cannot imagine such a being. The body may be 
indeterminate, but we are nevertheless clothing it in an earthly 
form. This proves that these models of classes exist in the mind 
as conditions of thought, and that every attempt to sunder them from 
it, or add anew to their number, is far beyond mortal power. 

At first sight, one would hesitate before comparing the 
imagination to an operation in mathematics ; but it seems to me 
a great algebraic process—an analysis, a transposition and uniting 
of terms: the universe proper on the one hand, an assemblage 
of meager skeletons within the mind, and on the other, forms with 
which to clothe them in beauty or in ugliness preserved by experi- 
ence, and heaped up by memory from the manifold impressions of 
the senses. Assort them as we may, the equality holds. If we 
add to the human type its usual members, the extremities, however, 
being replaced by those of a goat, we obtain the mythological 
conception of a satyr—to the imagination a man of nature; if 
upon the model of advanced animal life we fling the head and neck 





* The above was written as a division composition by its lamented author, the late 
Frank Atwood of 69, and was not intended for publication. It was found among his 
papers after his death, and is published not so much as an example of his literary talents 
as to gratify the wish of many of his classmates to possess some production of his in a 
form convenient for preservation. 
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of the lion, a goat’s body and a serpent’s tail, we have the fabulous 
chimera—a monstrous animal. Scylla and Cerberus, the ancient 
Tritons and modern Mermaids are formed, in like manner, of 
still more varied elements. The work of imagination, then, in 
regard to material forms, is reduced to composition. 

In the same manner all fictitious characters may be termed real, 
in the sense of being composed of or caused by existing realities. 
Like the oval upon which the artist paints every possible counte- 
nance, the circlet in which the gems of character are set is ever 
the same. This belongs to the author,and with him lies the 
arrangement, whether he choose the diamonds of truth and the 
pearlsof virtue, or the rubies of passion and jet of remorse. Thus 
his field for originality is as broad as that of nature. The permu- 
tations of the different elements, together with their variable values, 
have furnished all human characters thus far, and will still afford 
an infinite number more. Certain qualities may also be left out 
entirely, as in Mrs. Smith’s conception of the “ Sinless Child,” or 
its opposite, the Mephistopheles of Faust. 

In fine, the province of fiction is unlimited, and its characters 
as affected by association, development, early education and nat- 
ural surroundings may be infinite in number. 

Probably in modern fiction many of these have no counterparts 
in reality. But in historical romances and such works as “* Charles 
Auchester,” we find characters purposely designed to imitate the 
real. Still these are unlike their originals, for it is granted only a 
few select companions to intimately know a genius—and these 
seldom erect an unreal monument in his praise, and it may also 
be justly doubted whether any person ever arrives at more than a 
faint conception of another’s real character. 

Although, as I first attempted to prove, all these inventions 
might be real, because derived from past experience, yet under the 
present constitution of nature, some will probably never exist. 
And I think, upon the whole, that the best standard by which to 
judge of the reality of a character, is the sympathy of soul excited 
by it; not a trifling curiosity or desire of the mind, nor yet mere 
admiration for its ingenuity, but a real heartfelt interest in its wel- 
fare, and a love for it as genuine as that for a dear friend. When 
I close a volume and feel towards its hero as the author must have 
felt during its invention, I call it ingenious; when I ask myself 
why this very person never existed in the flesh, I consider it true ; 
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when it takes hold on my soul and has so entwined its tendrils 
about my heart that I could grieve at every calamity and rejoice 
at each success, then I believe it rea/. 

Among Hawthorne’s characters there are two which may well 
be noticed in this connection,—Donatello and Clifford Pyncheon. 
The former is a very peculiar character, and does not at first seem 
to admit of our classification. It would appear to have been in- 
vented for the charm and beauty which attend upon the concep- 
tion of a being similar to Praxiteles’ faun, and in fact there is not 
a little of the poetic sentiment in it. In itself, his nature is im- 
probable; his descent from fauns, mythical ; his connection with 
nymphs and satyrs, whimsical. But, on the other hand, his com- 
munion with the brute creation is beautiful, his rustic simplicity 
and rural life in his old, gray, moss-covered castle, before he came 
to Rome, charming; his enjoyment of the present and love of 
nature, cheerful. His gentleness is also winning and his love and 
devotion pure, unhesitating and sublime. When, at his mistress’ 
bidding—for even Hilda considered it as one—he hurled the friar 
down the Tarpeian rock and became transformed by remorse into 
an austere penitent, his severe self-denial, that solemn reconcilia- 
tion with Miriam, and finally the giving himself up to punishment, 
so bear along the reader in his behalf, that one feels that he is 
unjustly bound in chains and hesitates to leave him in dungeons 
deeper than those of St. Angelo, but eagerly wishes to see that 
‘sunlight upon the mountain-tops ” which Hilda with purer gaze 
than ours even then discerned. Many complain of its indefinite- 
ness and would even be told whether his ears were leaf-shaped and 
moreover furry. For such critics, allegories were never written ; 
for such readers, Hawthorne never wrote. ‘Taken literally, it is 
neither a satisfactory nor a real character. But its power in eli- 
citing our sympathy proves it to be not a direct, but a suggestive 
one, and it is only when viewed in this light that its position as a 
character should be judged. 

Far different from Donatello is Clifford Pyncheon. Both move 
powerfully, the one in shadow-land by its beauty; the other in 
some old decaying corner of a veritable New England village, by 
its truth and pathos. The chief incident of his life falls in the 
background, its effects constitute our story. While yet a young 
man, possessing a most sensitive and highly cultivated nature, 
with a love for the beautiful equal to that of a Shelley or a Poe, 
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he was immured for thirty years in a lonely cell, without com- 
panions or recreation. At the end of that time he was sent to his 
sister’s ancient home, *“*‘ The House of the Seven Gables.” His 
character is one of almost total ruin. Utterly bowed and broken 
down in mind and spirit, the narrative of his simple life is most 
pathetic. His step though heavy had no force. His voice though 
musical and feeling was very indistinct. His reason seemed 
scattered and almost hopelessly lost, but his absorbing love of 
beauty, that divine instinct, yet remained. Flowers were his de- 
light. His fancy was active but his judgment passive. ‘The worn 
and faded countenance of Hepzibah, though dimmed for his sake, 
could but be disagreeable ; the charming influence of rosy Phoebe 
cheered him like sunshine. We cannot smile at his adventures at 
the fountain, his attempted visit to the church or the blowing of 
soap-bubbles from the arched window. They are the marks of 
a touching second childhood. Here and there we see glimpses of 
his former character, but it is immaterial to notice them. They 
are only back lights shining through in shimmering rays to make us 
appreciate the darkness. It is a faithful and real delineation of 
character. Well does Hawthorne say :—“ Alas! poor Clifford! 
You are old, and worn with troubles that ought never to have 
befallen you. You are partly crazy and partly imbecile ; a ruin, 
a failure, as almost everybody is,—though some in less degree, 
or less perceptibly than their fellows.” 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


On a sudden my dreams to a distant home 
Transported me ; 

Afar from my mattress of husks to roam 

More lightly than flashing billow’s comb 
My soul was free. 


Yet I dimly felt with a feverish heat 

My dreams o’ercast ; 
Quick vanished this sense with a kiss so sweet 
As from only one I can ever meet; 

My heart beat fast. 


Awaked by this bliss—but a moment delayed— 
its cause I searched ; 

As against the window the snow had played, 

A flakelet over the top had strayed, 
On my lips "twas perched. 
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THE COURT IN THE WILDERNESS. 


Mr. Eprtor: I am come by a manuscript (no matter how) 
bearing no date, but with TJ. Chatterton writ on the back. It is 
a play called The Court in the Wilderness and in pronounced im- 
itation of Shakspeare’s comedy writing. ‘* The wondrous boy” 
has not dealt herein with his usual luck at forgery. The plot is 
but indifferent and there is no likeness to the master but in a few 
outward semblances. Notwithstanding the thing is of value, 
being sworn genuine by them that should know, the proof whereof 
shall appear with the play which is now in press, and I shall look 
for much profit thereby. Meanwhile the secret hath been but 
ill-kept by some into whose hands it was put, wherefore it can do 
no harm to the publishers that you should have the printing of a 
scene or so in advance. The following I have chosen out, not 
as greatly expressing the plot, but for a fair ensampler of the gen- 
eral method. It is from the second act. H. A. B. 


Scene II. The Sea-shore. Enter Lasques. 


Lasques.—Here am I harbored from the storm of tongues 
Whose windy logic and high billowy terms 
Went nigh to whelm me. Great god Mercury ! 
What solemn fools these rhetoricians be ! 
Spendthrifts of golden time by hours and days 
In syllogistic trifling ! 

Some, cries one, 

Is counter nothing ; all is counter none. 
Thereto a twenty throats, like hounds in chase 
When the hare’s spied, open deep-mouthed and full. 
Some clamor middle and some predicate 
Or minor, till my ears are stuffed with sound 
Idle as moonshine or an April tale. 
Yon wet-soled gulls, that down the hollow waves 
Scream their sea-music to the thankless wind, 
Have more of matter in their shrill discourse. 
O! I could rail for years, and ’t were more gain, 
Here lying on my belly in the sand, 
To kick my heels i’ the sun and scold for aye, 
Than vent indoors such philosophic breath. 
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That vile Greek Aristotle with his quirks 
Makes madder men than wine, or love, or debt, 
Fever or prison or the wizard moon. Enter Dennis. 

Dennis.—The merry lord Lasques! What make you here with 
your elbows in the sand? 

Lasques.—Dents, good Dennis. Come you from the Court? 

Dennis.—Dents, good Lasques. 

Lasques.—Nay, but answer me in good faith, good Dennis. 

Dennis.—Then in good faith, I do. 

Lasques.—Do answer ? 

Dennis. —Do come. 

Lasques.—Whiat does the Prince? 

Dennis.—Sits in an alcove and whirls the great globe ’twixt thumb 
and finger. Wéiil it please you Sir, to take an airing? 
says one ; the new roan is brought to the door even now. 
Hum ! fourteen meridians, quoth he. And anon, Here in 
the boreal summer the sun runneth about the heaven like a 
race-horse. He is in such case, poor man, with his 
books and his charts, that he has no stomach left for 
any gentlemanly diversion. 

Lasques.—Is he indeed in such a book-case? Then were he best 
cast in a royal quarto and bound in calf (which jumpeth 
well with his humor), and his crown beaten into gilt 
lettering for his back. A plague on such a prince! A 
Prince? A schoo!-dame! By my head a school- 
dame! What do the rest? 

Dennis.—Lady Margaret sits opposite him with ink-horn and 
script, inditing of Alexandrines; the remnant wrangle 
in the hall and their argument is the somethingness of 
nothing. 

Lasques.—Oh ! but it passeth! Oh! to think that men, 

Tall fellows that can ride and leap and fight, 

Should sit and clack like dairy-maids at churn, 

Or Twelfth Night gossips cutting cake for rings ! 
Dennis 

Dennis.—Yonder comes Lady Mary. Let us get to our feet. 
The Lady Kate comes with her. What a merry devil’s 

in her eye! Now is there some biting conceit forging 

on her brain’s anvil which presently she’ll stab us with. 
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May I be married an she hath not a very bitter-sweet 
wit. It stings most honiedly. Enter Lady Mary and 

Lasques.—Stings most honiedly? A vile phrase. [Lady Kate. 

Dennis.—God ye good morrow, ladies, 

L. Mary.—Well met, good Dennis. What’s a vile phrase, 
sirrah ? 

L. Katex—Oh Lord! Oh Lord! Hast seen the County? 

Lasques.—Yea: this morning at the astrolabe. What has come 
to him? 

L. Kate.—Oh ’tis a matter for a fortnight’s laughter. He hath 
changed Minerva for Venus. - His philosophy is thawed 
away like a sugar heart in a school-boy’s pocket. Walk- 
ing on the sands and spouting half-conned elegies to the 
airs, he hath stumbled over some kitchen-wench that 
lay asleep in the sun, and is straight gone mad with the 
love of her. You shall hear the tale from himself 
presently, for he walks hither. 

Lasques.—Oh rare! Now will I drug his love-sickness with nau- 
seous pills from his geography books, and pepper him 
with pellets of learning. 

L. Mary.—But what tattle stirred between you as we came? I 
heard you say, Sir Lasques, it is a vile phrase. 
Dennis.—I used a pleasant conceit of Mistress Kate’s wit and he 

grudged at it. 

L. Kate.—Did he so? Thecurmudgeon! It will hear no praise 
but its own. In good sooth now, sweet Master Dennis, 
what gallant thing said you of my poor wit? 

Dennis.—Faith, I said but that which I will maintain with my 
sword; that your ladyship had a wit most spicily com- 
pounded and that stung, as ’twere, honiedly. 

Lasques.—Y ea, as ’twere my cousin Bess’ mouth, when she had 
eaten of ginger sweetmeats ; which same in my bread- 
and-butter days I once kissed in a dark conserve-closet 
where I caught her stealing comfits from a jar. 

L. Kate.—Did you that? 

Lasques.—Aye, by the Holy Mistletoe did I, that she shrieked 
like a shrew mouse ina trap. Look you: here stands 
the door on the jar and here she stands within it, and 
the jar in her hand. 
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L. Kate.—What! the jar in her hand and the door on the jar and 
she in the door? Then were she over the jar and un- 
der the door and like to be crushed betwixt ’em. 

Lasques.—And here I come behind her—thus. 

L. Kate.-—What are you at, sir? 

Lasques.—Plucking heartsease. 

L. Kate.—Your heartsease will prove your head’s bane. Take 
that for your picking and stealing. strikes him. 

Lasques.—Alack! my lady Kate, your fingers are heavy to be so 
white. I would they and my ears were less acquainted. 

L. Kate.—I would thy tongue and the bottom of thy mouth were 
better acquainted, saucy knave! 

L. Mary.—Peace ! Leave your chiding. Yonder comes the count. 

Dennis. —Think you he’ll tell this matter of his love? 

L. Kate.—Tell! Publish it by herald’s proclamation ; 

Call Jove to witness ; clap hands on his heart 
And roar in Sapphics like a love-sick bull. 
Enter Count Guy. 

C. Guy.—Good morrow, friends. Ladies, I kiss your hands, 
Albeit I parted from you even now. 

Dennis. —W hat’s this new marvel hath befallen you? 

Tis said a Siren met you on the sands 
And hath bewitched you, count. 
C. Guy.— * Alas ! ’tis true. 
And yet no Siren, but a mortal maid 
Fairer than moftal. 
Dennis.— Tell us of the thing. 
C. Guy.—Pacing the winding shore, as is my wont 
When fain to commune with my private soul, 
I spied a maid asleep beneath a rock 
On a dry heap of slippery dead sea-weed. 
Her face was ruddy and her yellow hair 
Royal beyond her state, for in gray serge 
Her dainty limbs were clad, and her bare feet 
Like rosy, twisted shells lay on the sand. 
Thereto a wallet resting by her side 
Showed her an agate-gatherer for bread. 
Yet no king’s daughter is one half so fair, 
And much I marvelled that the barren shore 
Should bear so sweet a blossom on its breast. 
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There as I looked my heart grew soft as wax ; 

I stooped and kissed her lips for love of her. 
Lasques.—T hat was a vampire trick, to suck the breath out of the 

mouth of a poor sleeping maid. 
C. Guy.—And then I left in quittance, where her eyes 

Should see it waking, a rough signet ring 

Beat out of Guinea gold, my father’s once, 

Who got it of a strange sea-faring man, 

And therewithal I laid these versicles 

Writ on a book-leaf : 


Stranger maiden, when you waken, 
If you miss 
So much sweet as may be taken 
Ina kiss, 
What’s a mouthful musk or civet ? 
Sure you would not grudge to give it ; 
(In your dream 
You did seem 
Smiling yes tho’ blushing zay). 


Yet I would not choose to thieve it 
Like the bee 
Who sippeth free, 
Therefore, sweet-heart, here is pay. 
Be not frayed to see this token ; 
No shame’s done nor secret spoken 
Fair name fouled nor fond heart broken. 


Lasques.—Ods bobs! County, I would that Queen Catherine 
here were as good a paymaster. I like not silver 
knuckles as well as gold rings. 4 hiss and a cuff are 
twice enough, says the saw. 

I. Mary.—I pray you, sir, what did you next? 

C. Guy.—Hid me behind the buttress of a rock 
To watch the chance. The sea-wind round her sung ; 
The amorous tides crept nearer as she slept. 

But waking presently she ’gan to stare 

On ring and paper, and when this she read, 
The angry carmine painted all her eheek ; 
And crumpling it she cast. it in the brine. 
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But doubtfully and long she eyed the seal 
And lastly dropped it in her agate-bag 
And passed with quick steps from the yellow strand, 
Casting around her fearful, startled eyes. 
Dear eyes! Sweet hemispheres wherein are set 
Unfathomed seas and boundless continents ! 
Lasques.—Heaven help us! I had looked elsewhere for continence 
than in a wench’s eyes. 
C. Guy.—Keep your wit in leash, Monsieur Lasques. 
Dennis.—Do not fear to let it loose, sir. It cannot overtake you, 
being but a slow hound. 
L. Kate.—Yes ; for it runneth by scent and smelleth out a foul 
occasion even with the wind in the contrary quarter. 
Lasques.—Alack! into what brambles is my poor wit fallen! 
Thou wert best turn tail wit, when the quarry stands 
thus at bay. 
L. Kate.—And if he proved as slow in flight as in chase he would 
be but the shadow of a wit before sundown. 
Dennis.—I see the Prince coming, Lasques. Mind thy p’s and 
q’s and say naught of this, an’ thou lovest sport. 
Lasques.—F aith, I’ll mind my p, if you’ll mind your cue which is 
mum. Exeunt Omnes. 


CONSERVATISM. 


I nave chosen this old and worn out subject because I am a 
conservative—to write upon a new and untried theme would be 
contrary to my nature. I cling lovingly to the past. I am one 
of those despised members of society who dislike changes and 
hate reformers. A reformer is to us a fiend in human shape. 
He is uncomfortable and loud. He won’t let us alone. Weare 
content to allow the dust to settle upon us, but the reformer in- 
sists that we shall be up and doing. He wants us to be public 
spirited and patriotic. Now, if there is anything we dislike it is 
to be up and doing, and public spirit and patriotism are to us an 
abomination. 
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This spirit of reform is peculiarly characteristic of Americans, 
We are a new people and a new nation, and we glory in it. We 
are determined there shall be nothing old about us—every thing 
must be new and shining. We bluster and bul'y the Old World 
on its slowness and lack of progress. Not satisfied with being new 
ourselves we demand that the world shall be made new and shin- 
ing. Weare a reverent people. We have been in existence 
some years and hold ourselves up as a pattern to those nations 
who have made nearly all the history that has been manufactured 
up to this date. Shall we not respect age? Shall we not regret 
that we are so new, that there is nothing about us that does not 
smell of the varnish, that we cannot indulge in that luxury, the 
dust of ages? Not we! We are a nation of progress. We 
glory in our freshness; we revel in our greatness; we laugh at 
the age and torpidity of the poor old people across the water. We 
read and believe the Herald, Times and Tribune, which say that 
we are new and great and point the finger of scorn and derision 
at our elders. What do we want with antiquity? We'll have 
none of it. We are the great American nation. Goto! 

But in the midst of all this hurry and confusion, there are a few 
who are behind the age and refuse to believe that the chief excel- 
lence of every thing is its newness. Of this degenerate few, I 
must confess 1am one. We are derided for our want of enter- 
prise and are known by various opprobrious epithets, among 
which that of old fogies is the chief. And yet we consider our- 
selves a very important and a very respectable portion of the 
community ; in fact, we think we are as a class the most respecta- 
ble members of society. The reformers and progressists cannot 
despise us more than we disdain them. Their contempt for our 
slowness cannot be greater than our dislike of their rapidity. We 
glory in the fact that we are old fashioned just as much as they 
do in the fact that they are modern. So, you see, there is a well 
defined boundary between us, which neither party often steps 
over. Each considers himself the salt of the earth and regards 
with scornful pity the condition of the other. 

We, of the old fashioned party, love almost everything that is 
old and very few things that are new. Freshness has no charms 
for us—on the contrary the quality of antiquity commends that 
to our favor which may have no other good qualities whatever ; 
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nay, even age may make beautiful and suitable to us that which 
otherwise may be positively disagreeable—an old piece of furni- 
ture which is uncomfortable and useless is yet so endeared to us 
by age and association that we give it the place of honor in our 
households. We speak of it tenderly as if it were an old friend 
whose failing powers gave tokens of his approaching end—we 
guard it with the most solicitous care that it may not receive harm 
from rude and awkward hands ; we almost fancy that it knows 
and appreciates our kindness, and when at last it is assigned to 
the oblivion of the lumber room, the place where it used to stand 
looks desolate and its absence makes us sad for a long time—not 
so your enterprising man. He keep anything that has outlived 
its day of usefulness? Not he—everything about him must be 
new and bright. Will he indulge in any morbid sentiments about 
age and association? To him a chair is a chair and the more 
modern the style and the later the patent, the better. Has he an 
old horse which has served him faithfully many a long year? 
When he becomes useless through age and his joints are stiff, 
your energetic man has him shot and perchance eats him; while 
we, sentimental creatures, soothe his declining years with ease 
and plenty. We remember what a faithful servant he has been, 
how patient and uncomplaining and good natured, and we have a 
romantic feeling that he deserves a return at our hands. And so 
he lives among us full of years and surrounded by troops of friends, 
until some day death creeps over him and he is gathered to his 
fathers. Our practical neighbor laughs at us. We are romantic 
and sentimental, no doubt. And yet we feel happier and better 
for having indulged in this romance and sentiment. He laughs 
at us for displaying so much feeling and we despise him for dis- 
playing so little. One cannot please everybody. 

We live in old houses and are great sticklers for old customs. 
These are comfortable old houses. They have been occupied so 
many years that all the angles and corners are worn off and they 
have come into that condition which makes an old slipper so easy 
and comfortable. Every room has its associations which endear 
it to the family ; it is their home, the center of their existence. 
The progressive ‘man has no home in particular. He leaves the 
paternal roof-tree at a tender age, and never cares to return. He 
is one of those men, sir, who have made their living by hard 
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work, sir; when he was a boy he didn’t waste his time, he has 
risen by his own exertions. Very well, this is a good thing no 
doubt, and we say to him, ‘* Macte overtute,” which he don’t 
understand—but we desire that our children shall remember the 
old house. We are willing that they should waste time in pleas- 
ant memories of the old house and home. 

In a pleasant room in one of our old houses you will find an 
old book-case full of old books. The book-case is black with 
age and the books are yellow and well worn. There are no new 
books there. Weare behind the age in this as in everything 
else. We read old editions of old authors with as much interest 
and enjoyment, apparently, as you find in the most recent works, 
These books were old when we were young, they are marked by 
more than one generation perhaps and yet if you knew how much 
enjoyment we extracted from them, you would grow thin with 
envy. It is asad sight to me to see an old library which the 
owner has collected slowly and gradually so that every book is 
an old friend, sold to an unfeeling crowd whose only desire is to 
get a bargain. The poor old books which have been together so 
many years are separated and scattered to the four quarters of the 
earth. One can almost imagine that such a separation is as 
mournful an event to them as it is to human beings. 

Perhaps I have not said much on the subject of conservatism 
as the word is generally understood now-a-days, but I shall be 
sorry if you do not have a better opinion of Old Fogys hereafter. 
We know that there is a great deal said about us that is calcula- 
ted to give an entirely erroneous impression of our character, and 
therefore I have written in behalf of my comrades that justice 
may be done us. Are we not the most respectable portion of 
the community ? What so stately and magnificent as an old time 
gentleman? Among us all their finer feelings which make human 
nature beautiful, have play. Love, compassion and sympathy for 
all creatures are our distinguishing virtues—nay, it is because we 
have these virtues that we areold Fogys. Itis because we waste 
time in indulging our better feelings and impulses that we are be- 
hind the age. But why should I waste time in defending those 
who need no defence. Let me rather say to you, energetic and 
enterprising men, who ridicule our slowness, that you are going 
too fast; the rapidity of your progress is fast destroying all solid- 
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ity and sincerity, you build too rapidly to insure stability—every 
thing is becoming hollow, insincere and unsafe ; your boasted im- 
provements are a hot-house growth and in the forcing much vir- 
tue has been lost. Except among us there is no longer any regard 
for anything ancient and venerable. Old institutions and customs 
which were originated by the wisdom and virtues of our fore- 
fathers are fast disappearing under your management. It is a sad 
sight to us who do not keep up with the times, and we strive to 
maintain them among ourselves at least. You may well call us 
Conservatives, for we are proud of the title. 


AN AFTERNOON WALK. 


Ont Wednesday afternoon of Freshman year asking my 
landlady the way to West Rock and following her directions, I 
found myself in a little while extricated from the mazes of the 
match-making and clothes washing rookery built on the shady 
upper waters of West river, past the powder house and the 
quarry where the laborers were blasting, and panting upwards along 
the narrow path which skirts the brink of the precipice. At last 
I sat down on the smooth rock at its top and drank in the pros- 
pect. For the first time I appreciated what has occurred to 
me many times since, that a Yale man’s experiences are but par- 
tially completed if he fails to cultivate an intimate acquaintance 
with the beauties of the scenery which environ his college town. 
While yet busy in marking the particular features of the scene and 
inwardly resolving to make them the objects of future exploration, 
I was interrupted by the sound of voices coming through the stunted 
trees along the ascent, and soon three strangers advanced 
toward the flat rock on which I was sitting. The eldest was a 
well-to-do farmer with his best suit on—pants of durable cordu- 
roy and black frock coat of that indescribable cut which tailors 
in country towns and the back streets of cities always produce, 
and a hat of unassuming felt. His son was a steady looking 
young man clad in snuff-colored garments and married, for I heard 
him allude with pride to his recent paternity; the third was either 
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a farmer or a country store-keeper from some distant part of the 
state, and was brother-in-law to the old gentleman and here on a 
visit. His host and nephew had brought him up from Hampden 
to look off from the famous rock. I quietly listened to them as 
they conversed, mingling farm talk, family matters, politics, and 
enthusiasm at the view; but when I heard the Judges’ Cave men- 
tioned, and saw the party moving off, I started too, and ingra- 
tiated myself with the elder host in order to be guided to that in- 
teresting memorial. On our way he pointed out Wintergreen 
lake, a jewel in the distant hill-side, and far off Mt. Carmel, the 
head of the Sleeping Giant, and as we approached the clump of 
rocks—which looked more like some Druid altar than a sheltering 
retreat—he showed us where the house stood in the valley from 
which the regicides were supplied with food during their conceal- 
ment, and recalled several anecdotes of those old times still cur- 
rent among the country folk inthe neighborhood. We sat down 
under the shadow of the rocks while our old entertainer still went 
onwith hisretrospectivechat. Presently he said, ‘‘ These old judges 
are not all the queer people who have led a hermit life about here. 
There used to be an old man on East Rock. :—I’ve heard my 
father tell about him, and as nearly as I can remember, the story 
was something like this.” With this prelude he related to us the 
following “‘ strange, sad history” with more of homely phrase 


and grammatical inaccuracy than I have transcribed but otherwise. 


substantially as here given. The uncle and myself were eager 
listeners—the son paid that respectful inattention peculiar to mem- 
bers of a family whose head has rehearsed a tale many times over. 


“In the year 1739 there came over in a sloop from Boston to 
New Haven, a middle-aged gentleman and his motherless daughter, 
a handsome girl of seventeen, and anxious to avoid a busi- 
ness center and at the same time not be too much isolated, 
they chose the quiet village of North Haven as a permanent res- 
idence. They purchased for their home a quiet cottage not far 
from the parsonage, and with a serving.man and woman who ac- 
companied them from abroad, lived in great retirement. Consid- 
erable curiosity was excited among the villagers by the strange 
new comers. A few, very wise, thought that they were spies of 
the French and Spanish governments, then at war with His Maj- 
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esty, George II, and predicted that some fine morning a foreign 
fleet would sail into the harbor and carry them away, together 
with all the portable property in the vicinity. Others conceived 
the melancholy gentleman to be the Pretender himself, come to 
propogate sedition among George’s loyal subjects in the colonies ; 
but in time they lived down all malevolent suspicions and ingra- 
tiated themselves by degrees into the confidence and respect of 
the village aristocracy and their inferiors soon ceased to mutter 
their suspicions—at least in regard to their hostile character. 
George Harvey was indeed of Jacobite stock. His father, an 
officer on James’ personal staff, had been killed at the battle of 
- the Boyne, and it was partly on account of the loss and disappoint- 
ment he had suffered in behalf of the Stuarts that he left Lon- 
don and sought an asylum in New England. He had travelled 
much abroad and had been deeply engaged in business, and had 
consequently an extensive acquaintance in England and on the 
Continent. His wife, a Huguenot lady whom he married in 
Brussels, had died in giving birth to his daughter Alice, who 
deprived of a mother’s care, precocious, and inheriting more the 
vivacity of her French mother than the stability of her father, 
grew up to maidenhood under the care of an old nurse, spoiled 
by parental indu!gence and contact with strangers whom business, 
politics and liberal hospitality brought constantly to their house. 
Under such auspices she did not become trained into that pattern 
of virginal propriety which is the ideal we all have of the young 
English lady. Grace and intelligence she had in bountiful meas- 
ure, but in time the lack of something in her character, call it 
maidenly reserve, or true womanliness, became apparent even to 
her doting father, and absorbed as he was in the most engrossing 
affairs, filled him with forebodings in regard to her future welfare. 
At last, chagrined by political disappointment and commercial loss, 
this anxiety determined him upon the step of emigration. No — 
place seemed to offer so many attractions as New England. The 
quiet Puritan settlements promised oblivion of his present cares 
and new fields for usefulness, and he thought that his wayward 
daughter might learn useful lessons there from the prim matrons. 
Of course the plan was not tarried without opposition on the 
part of the fair coquette, though her objections were not so stren- 
uously urged as was anticipated. She too, had disappointments 
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and experiences, from the reminders of which she was not unwil- 
ling to flee, and so was not displeased to find her father inexorable, 
Their voyage to Boston was without incident. They found it 
too busy a place—too many old business acquaintances would 
probably be met there to suit their ideas of seclusion—so they 
settled as we have seen in North Haven. The father found here 
his ideal retirement and for a long time had no other company 
than his daughter and his books. After a while some of the more 
prominent of his neighbors would drop in of afternoons to talk 
over the events of their youth passed in England, and he was 
frequently surprised to find gentlemen of equal cultivation and 
refinement with himself, whom motives probably similar to his 
own, had impelled to seek such a residence. Alice, we may be 
sure, was not long content to suffer her light to be hid under the 
bushel of her father’s cottage. She excited the envy of the village 
maidens by the elegant attire inwhich she appeared on the Sabbath, 
and she came near causing process of law to be served upon her 
father for tolerating her performances upon the harpsichord on 
the solemn afternoons and evenings of the holy day. The good 
wives, though they began to recognize in Mr. Harvey a public 
spirited and benevolent gentleman, shook their heads ominously 
at mention of Alice, and prophesied that she would come to no 
good end. People noticed that after service in the little Episco- 
pal church she would linger frequently to meet, as if by appoint- 
ment, and walk with young Sidney Hazen, the scape-grace son 
of the good Congregational minister. He had been well educa- 
ted, had graduated at Yale, and had been across the sea in some 
official position connected with the interests of the colony at 
court. He had too, distinguished himself in the numerous Indian 
wars which beset the country. Without naturally a bad heart, 
his varied experiences had made him somewhat impervious to the 
finer feelings, and the irksomeness of the restraint in the Puritan 
village, made him overprone to viciousness. He had certainly 
developed so many unclerical traits that the idea of his father’s, that 
he should follow in his footsteps, had long since been given up. 
The gossips had good cause then for shaking their heads when 
they saw this strange intimacy springing up. Their interviews 
were often lengthened until evening when Alice would invite her 
admirer to partake of the hospitality of her father’s house. Mr. | 
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Harvey could not fail to notice that acquaintance had passed 
into familiarity and familiarity into affection without his consent ; 
but he was not of those who would judge a young man harshly. 
He had himself reaped a bountiful crop of wild oats and used to 
assert that the maturity of that man will be barren of results whose 
youth was unstained by a single folly. He noticed, too, that 
young Hazen was a man of brains and well suited in station, ped- 
igree and acquirements to be his daughter’s husband, so he allowed 
matters to take their course. 

Not long-after the scene described, the great plan of the New 
England colonies to do a signal service to the mother country was 
consummated. The strong fortress of Louisburg on the coast 
of Nova Scotia was the objective point for their attack. The 
infection of glory spread far and wide among the young men and 
was not long in reaching Sydney Hazen, who in spite of the en- 
treaties of his betrothed, sailed as a lieutenant in the expe- 
dition which left Boston in March, 1745 and during the few 
months following accomplished such great results. He never re- 
turned. The disease which carried off the flower of the New 
England troops after the victory, marked him as one of its earliest 
victims. 

* * * * * * * * x 

The affianced couple had in their furtive interviews “loved 
not wisely, but too well”; and Alice became a mother without 
having been a wife. She concealed her situation from her father 
and was delivered in the hovel of an old Indian squaw in a little 
glen not far from her own dwelling. In her shame she bribed the 
hag to strangle her child and cast it into an old choked up well 
where after a few days, laborers discovered the dreadful evidences 
of infanticide and the village was in an uproar. Suspicion soon 
fastened her burning touch upon the guilty parties. They were 
arrested ; and trial, conviction and execution at New Haven, the 
seat of justice, speedily followed. The father, at first well-nigh 
crazed, rallied himself and bent every energy, first to procure an 
acquittal, and then to mitigate the severity of the sentence. He 
rode to Hartford to procure the pardon of Governor Law. Aill 
the eloquence, which could be stirred by the affection of a lonely, 
loving father, he used to influence the stately official. After a pain- 
ful delay, he yielded, and the precious authority for saving his 
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daughter’s life was placed in the father’s hands. And now no weak 
regard for his panting horse restrained his headlong gallop for New 
Haven. But heavy rains had impaired the roads and swollen 
the water-courses so that no single horse could endure running, 
floundering and swimming so many miles and he was forced to 
change several times. At last he dashed into the city shouting 
like a mad man, Reprieve! Reprieve! On he sped to the jail- 
yard, directed by the crowd assembled to witness the edifying 
spectacle of human beings put to death by hanging. 

It was too.late. Alice Harvey and her swarthy accomplice 
were corpses dangling from the gallows. The heart-broken 
father at first gave way to a paroxysm of grief and blasphemous 
rage and then settled into a stupor from which he never recovered. 
He lingered beside the grave where the poor girl was buried, under 
the superintendence of the good old Episcopal clergyman of their 
adopted village, until the freshly cut sod had been replaced, and 
then walked slowly away. He disappeared altogether for.more 
than a year; but one day some rambling students discovered ina 
wretched hovel constructed of boards and boughs of trees, in a 
secluded spot, not far from the beetling precipice with which we 
are so familiar, a crouching, hideous looking man, unkempt, and 
repulsive as a wild beast. It was George Harvey, the ‘* Hermit 
of East Rock.” He lived but a few years longer, appearing in 
the city at intervals to procure a few necessaries, a fearful thing 
to children, shunned by young and old. Heaven then sent the 
only relief which could avail a soul so shocked. His body was 
found by a woodman, sitting in a well-worn seat formed by two 
rocks, and commanding a view of the city and the bright mys- 
terious sound beyond.” 


When we rose from our seats beside the Judges’ Cave, the 
afternoon’s sun was fading, and while yet we were threading our 
way back, darkness fell upon us. Some lingering rays still fell 
upon the sister eminence, and as it solemnly gloomed in the dis- 
tance, we felt it indelibly fixed in our memories by the farmer’s 


story. 
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THE SKATERS. 


A winter’s morning! Rose the winter sun 
With eager rays, that sought the glooms of night 
And routed them. Then day broke halcyon. 
Ah! will its gloaming gladden as its light? 


Down a river, sinuous, broad, 
Stream, in joyous health, a crowd 
Skating on the icy glare 

In youth’s ecstasy ; 
Pirouetting hither, there— 
Incarnated glee! 


*Mongst the motley and the rude 
Glide the graceful and the good. 
On! thethrong, and little heeds 
One fallen, heavy-laden ; 
Kindlier, to the rescue speeds 

A youth—and here, a maiden. 


Each with other’s act of grace 
Pleased, each seeks the other face; 
Manly daring, frankness, truth— 
Woman’s eyes of beauty 

Light with hope and moist with ruth, 
Calm and clear with duty. 


“ Tender, slender maiden-feet, 

Will they not, though brave and fleet, 
Falter ’mid the merry noise, 

The stress, the rugged places ? 
Linked arms are steadier poise ; 
Surer, mated paces.” 


‘“‘ Irksome check such feet would keep 

On the bounding manhood’s sweep. 
Yet—who knows? A woman’s eye 

Quicklier may discover 

Where the greedy ice-flaws lie 

Lurking for her lover. 


To yon City on the hill 
Lies my journey.” 

“ Thou shalt still 
Keep thy journeying. So thou please, 
We will go together 
Through mischances, through sweet ease, 
Rough, or pleasant weather.” 
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Steel-blades strike in harmony 

Ringing tunes. In love’s great glee 

Wildly glad, they onward wend, 
Hand tight clasping hand, 

Down the river’s crystal trend 

To the Shining Strand. 


Sped and fled, the laughing sun !— 
Ere the day is half-way done 

Burst the heavens in vialed wrath. 
Faint through storm-racked skies, 
While they grope their darkling path, 
Hope’s fair turrets rise. 


Hard bestead they cleave the wind; 
Fainting, wrestling, tempest-blind, 
Scarce they breast the awful blast. 
Her in tender pity 

Love puissant shields. At last 
From out the gloom—the City ! 


Lures them now no wayside rest, 
Daunts no more the dangerous quest. 
On the rocking, crumbling crust 
Scarce their footsteps print; 

From the Beacon of their trust 
Cloudy splendors glint. 


Skating still at evening’s grey 

On their darkening, brightening way, 
Home-lights beckon o’er the Wall ; 
While through the chilling air 
Silently the snow-flakes fall, 

Making white their hair. 


Underneath the City’s height, 

Skates unloosed ; thro’ gathering night, 
From the river up the steep 

Each to other clings. 

Tender, mutual memories keep 

Love’s long wanderings.— 


Forever ended! Rest for utmost need 
Waits but to welcome. 
Lo! with jubilant speed 
The opening portals flash a glory bright. 
For them, “ At evening time it shall be light.” 
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OUR COLLEGE CHOIR. 


Right hard it was for wight which did it hear, 
To rede what manner of music that might be.—Spenser’s Fairy Queen. 


GruMBLING is characteristic of college students. We find 
ground for censure in everything. Clergymen fail to satisfy us ; 
coal-yards provoke our burning contempt. We growl for a hy- 
drant, growl because it is closed at ten o’clock, and then growl 
because no one goes for water after that hour. 

But during my college experience, no object has rivalled the 
choir in provoking grumbling, interminable and unwearied. What 
the weather is to bashful callers, the choir has been to wearied 
editors,—a subject always fresh and opportune. For four years 
it has been an original joke that “‘ Once students used to invite 
their friends to hear the choir, but now ”—and eyes rolling to the 
ceiling, complete the stunning rebuke. 

Now I was once a member of the choir. Whether I was se- 
lected for my melodious voice, or because I was the only Fresh- 
man whose name Dr. Stoeckel happened to know is not to the 
point. Suffice it to say, that I have sat in those dusty seats, sung 
from those well-thumbed manuscript books, and shouted at the 
top of my voice in the Christmas anthem. And I propose to 
suggest briefly two or three practical reasons why the college 
choir cannot attain the perfection which seems to be expected. 

It is generally known that Beethoven used to compose the 
choir, and that its leader was the choir’s conductor. But when 
a bequest providing for musical instruction was made to the col- 
lege, it became necessary to have a permanent teacher, Dr. 
Stoeckel was secured for this position, and was made conductor 
of the choir—not long after which, Beethoven became a sepa- 
rate organization. Of Dr. Stoeckel’s musical talent, and of his 
genial and gentlemanly bearing, I need not speak. Whatever be 
the defects of the choir, they are not due to its leader. 

The members of the choir are chosen by a nominal election 
of the Faculty of those recommended by Dr. Stoeckel. It is 
often complained that the best voices in college are not found in 
the choir. For this there are two reasons ; one that the happy 
possessors of good vocal organs are often unable to read music ; 
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the other, that those who have fine voices and can sing at sight, 
command and prefer remunerative situations in the city churches. 
Since I have been in college, no man possessed of a good voice 
and of the ability to read music readily has been debarred from 
entering the choir. The trouble is that sixteen such men are 
rarely found willing to enter, and the vacancies have to be filled 
by those deficient in one or both respects. 

Again the same difficulty affects our singing as our recitations. 
It is a compulsory daily duty, and excites no interest. Half the 
members remain in the choir only because they are allowed sev- 
enty marks in place of forty-eight. They attend as few rehearsals 
as their monitor’s list allows, and sing only as often as they are 
obliged in order to keep their place. This is discreditable, I con- 
fess, but it is characteristic of our whole curriculum. 

Much complaint is made of the selection of the music. It is 
wondered why there is not more variety, and why certain other 
styles are not attempted. But it should be remembered that a 
choir of male voices has but two-thirds the compass of a mixed 
choir. The air must soar above the other parts, and it is an oc- 
tave lower when carried by a Tenor than by a Soprano. This 
lowers the other parts to correspond ; and any one who will try 
it on a piano will find that what is a pleasing harmony on the 
ordinary register is jarring and disagreeable if played an octave 
below. Hence music for male voices must be re-written with 
the first Tenor very high and the second Base very low, lest the 
intermediate parts produce discord. This tests severely the ex- 
treme parts, and as for the reasons I have given, the best voices 
are seldom to be had, it is not wonderful if the singing is not 
always perfect. Again there are some tunes which a certain col- 
lection of voices will sing better than others equally easy. Hence 
it is necessary to repeat those which seem best adapted to the 
voices present, and to select that variety of music which they can 
render best. 

Finally, it is common to contrast the singing of the choir with 
that of Beethoven, or that which used to swell up from the col- 
lege fence in times gone by. Now in the first place, it should be 
considered that the character of the music is different. Harmony 
is the prominent feature in church music, while in glees, the 
melody is sufficient, and a hearty chorus covers all defects. 
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Again, the number of tunes sung by Beethoven is very limited. 
In the seven concerts (two in this city) given in the good old 
times of ’66, only thirteen different choruses were sung, and the 
more difficult of these were always imperfectly rendered. It was 
Lauriger and I—eel and the Bagpipes that gave the most satisfac 
tion, while Ernani and the Bridal Chorus were endured on account 
of the volume, not the quality, of the chorus. 

But it is time I should bring my hasty remarks toa close. I 
believe they will not be considered as savoring of undue partiality, 
and if they tend to confine future criticism of the choir to juster 
grounds of censure, I shall be content. 


A LATE NOTABLE CASE. 


When one man hath two shadowes throwne 
Ye Thames shalle cover London towne.—Sir Fas McIntosh, Pop. Prov. of last Cent. 


“‘ There may be no knowinge that ye bodye have two lyvinges 
in this life or no.”—Ancient translation of Dun Scotus. Thus 
says Dun Scotus in an erudite discussion way back in the 8th 
century. He continues: ‘‘ Some be there who have beene seene 
of men at sundry tymes in dyverse places, and by others, at those 
same tymes in countrees far distant.” Says Matthew of West- 
minster, in his reliable ‘* Flores Historiarum” ‘* A baker was 
hanged in ye north countree and on ye selfe same day, the whiles his 
sowle burned in Helle, was he seene of manye in ye south.” John 
Darston, a gentleman of Henry VII’s househould, tells us in the 
Mirrour for Magistrates of ‘* manye who were in dyverse places 
in ye same tymes,” among whom was “ ye fowle witche of Arc.” 
In 1775, Pére Lamier, a Franciscan of piety and doctrine, wrote 
an able treatise entitled L7 Homme de Deux Ombres, the hero of 
which was a Louis Chapodin. Also in 1858 Ernest Renan in 
an article on miracles, refers to Lamier, The article in ques- 
tion may be found, if I mistake not, in the January, 1858 number 
of Le Revue de deux Mondes. In Les Legends Pieuse du Moyen 
Age, Maury relates a superstition of Brittany, that men were 
sometimes tormented by the devil in guise of their own persons. 
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and that after committing sundry horrible crimes, and effecting of 
course an easy escape, he left his victim to suffer the penalty, 

These authors, their speculations and superstitions I have 
quoted to show that the facts which I am about to relate as inex- 
plicable, have their counterparts in the imaginings, or realities, as 
you will, of the past. These facts, which so far as a portion of 
my class, and some few members of ’70 are concerned, are well 
known, and which by the inadvertence of a person cognizant ot 
them, bid fair to be hawked about badly distorted from truth, 
during the latter half of my Junior year received the care- 
fullest attention on my part. They were at that time unknown 
except to two friends in 69 to whom on their appearance and dur- 
ing their development I confided them, and who will vouch for 
the accuracy of the statements I shall make. Besides these gen- 
tlemen there are, so to speak, several unconscious witnesses ot the 
facts to which I devote these few pages. I would here say that 
the gentlemen to whom I referred will gladly answer any com- 
munications or inquiries relating to this subject, directed to box 
735, New Haven, Conn. 

I advance no explanation of these phenomena, since whatever 
theory I may have regarding them would be voted absurd, instan- 
ter, by any so-called common-sense man, so that I shall give you 
the bald narrative, leaving each man to judge for himself as to a 
solution. 

John Robinson (I use a fictitious name,) of the class of 186- 
is a little, unpretentious body of about 23 years of age, I should 
say, of a retiring disposition, one would surely suppose in 
straitened circumstances, boarded at commons, dresses shab- 
bily, doesn’t go into society at all so faras I can find, is well liked 
by those who know him intimately, is a fine scholar, is indeed the 
last man whom you would point out as at all remarkable. 

This man as I shall show by indubitable evidence was seen re- 
peatedly at far separate localities at times nearly coincident, and 
under circumstances so diametrically opposed as to have excited 
the wonder both of myself and of the two gentlemen to whom I 
have alluded and to whom I imparted the phenomena as they ap- 
peared. 

On Wednesday the 18th of Dec. 1867, I, in company with H. 
of my class, who resides at No. 120 Schuyler Place, N. Y., were 
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waiting at the New Haven depot for the 9:45 train for New 
York. It was at the beginning of our holiday vacation. H. was 
going to his home in New York, and I by way of New York to 
spend a few days@with relatives in Troy. As we descended the 
southern flight of stairs we met Robinson with whom H. was 
slightly acquainted. H. stopped to talk with him a moment, 
while I went on to see about getting our trunks checked. The 
coming train broke off H.’s conversation and as I was getting 
aboard, I noticed Robinson bidding him good bye, and then strol- 
ling toward the northern flight of stairs. I thought no more of 
it, of course. But when H. found me he remarked that there was 
a splendid chance to make money by staying over vacation in New 
Haven as Robinson had told him that*he was earning $1.00 per 
hour looking up logarithms for Prof. Newton, (who at that time 
was engaged in making some insurance computations) and that 
there was a brisk demand for logarithm hunters. It may thus be 
inferred that Robinson intended spending his vacation in town, 
and because his purse was lean. After reaching New York, I 
spent the remainder of the day with H. In the evening we went 
in company with Mr. and Mrs. H. and Miss C. of Albany to the 
opera at the Academy. We sat in the parquet, south side, and 
at only 6 or 7 seats remote from the stage, so that the 2nd tier of 
stage boxes was almost opposite. Inthe 2nd box from the stage, 
and at the front of the box, dandling an elegant glass in his gloved 
hand, I saw Robinson, dressed in the height of fashion, and 
quietly conversing with gentlemen inthe box. I directed H.’s at- 
tentionto him. He seemed greatly surprised. ‘‘By Jove” says he, 
“there’s Robinson, whom we left digging in New Haven, and bless 
me if he isn’t with Tilton, Curtis, aad Beach of the Sun.* He’s 
gotten up regardless, too.” H. caught his eye while speaking, and 
bowed; not a symptom of recognition. The stunningly made up 
little dandy opposite merely quizzed H. through his glass. Per- 
fectly at ease and on familiar terms with his companions, he 
seemed as far removed as possible from the quiet, plodding Rob- 
inson of Yale. The well marked features and figure were un- 
mistakably the same. Neither H. nor myself were intimate 
enough with him to seek him out after the first act, although once 
we caught sight of him at the end of the north corridor just re- 





* Mr. Beach was at that time editor of the Sun. 
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entering his box. ‘*I don’t see how the deuce Robinson got the 
stamps to cut such a swell” said H, as we were undressing for 
bed. ‘*He may be related to some of those big-bugs. Good 
joke on some swells I know of up at Yale wh vote Robinsona 
scrub every day of their lives. But,” suddenly ‘** how the deuce 
did he get down here. I saw him leave the New Haven depot 
at 9:45 this morning, with the intention, as he said, of working up 
logarithms. He might, to be sure, have come down onthe 2:05 
train, but he looked so mighty meek and scrubby when I saw him 
this morning that it don’t seem possible that he could have got 
himself up so utterly gorgeous, and have gotten to the opera with 
his swell friends between the arrival of the train here and 10 
minutes of 8, only about "2 hours.” ‘’Tis mighty queer,” said 
I turning over tosleep. The next morning (it was Thursday the 
1gth) I took the train at 30th st. for Troy. At Garrison’s landing, 
opposite West Point, I stepped out of the car, and as I did so 
saw the West Point ferry-boat just touching the dock. On the ex- 
treme edge preparing to jump, I veritably saw Robinson in broad 
day-light, elegantly dressed in beaver overcoat, stove-pipe Ami- 
don, as I imagined from its lustre, box-toed turn-up shoes, 
exactly fitting and inexpressibly stylish breeches, all of which finery 
he wore easily without a particle of the poor man’s fine-clothes 
air. He jumped lightly from the boat, and walked rapidly into 
the ferry-house, to await the coming of the down train, as I sup- 
posed. The train started as he disappeared, and I was hindered 
from making any investigations. Badly mystified was I now, for, 
although he might have gotten up to the Point by the midnight 
train the last night, if he had driven straight from the academy 
over to 30th st. depot, still, he could not have crossed the ferry 
until morning, since the boat stops running before midnight. 
This too must have been the first boat over, for our’s 
was the first train passing Garrison’s that morning. ‘“ Per- 
haps” thought I ‘* he may have crossed in a small boat. But the 
river is full of floating ice, and a passage would be perilous in the 
extreme. I can’t see either how else he crossed.” When once 
I began to speculate upon his design in this unprecedented trav- 
eling I found myself hopelessly involved. I shuddered involun- 
tarily as the thought struck me that I had some connection with 
the mystery, else why his intrusion upon me, so premeditated as 
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it seemed. I reached Troy at noon, and went to my aunt’s. I 
pass over the irrelevant occurrences of Thursday afternoon and 
Friday. On Friday evening a friend in the Polytechnic called, 
and invited me to a stroll about town. Inthe course of our 
walk we stepped into the Young Men’s Christian Association 
rooms, he belonging to that association. The rooms are bounti- 
fully provided with newspapers. I naturally looked for a New 
Haven paper. In the Journal and Courier for Friday, Dec. 20th, 
I saw the following in the local column: “ The children of 

Mission School were treated to a festival last night. After recita- 
tion of verses, singing, etc., addresses were listened to from Rev. 
Mr. , and Mr, , and Robinson of Yale Col- 
lege. A bountiful collation was then set before the little ones, 
&c.” If then Robinson spoke, as was announced, at Mis- 
sion school on Thursday night, he must have left Garrison’s 
landing by the very next train and gone up to New Haven by the 
P. M. express, arriving in time for the fulfillment of his evident 
appointment. Possible, thought I, but two such days’ perform- 
ance would kill an ordinary man. On our way down stairs into the 
street we passed two gentlemen, one of whom looked in the dim 
light very like Robinson as I had seen him at Garrison’s. I should 
have gone back to verify my impression, had it not seemed on 
reflection a freak of my over-excited imagination. In the evening, 
after dinner, I was chatting with my aunt over a pleasant fire, 
she meantime turning over the leaves of a Yale catalogue, re- 
marking now and then on familiar names. A Mrs. Peters sat in 
another part of the room, sewing. Mrs. Peters is a sort of house 
keeper and companion of my aunt. “Mr. S.” said she, sud- 
denly, ‘* perhaps you know Mr. Robinson. Of course you do, 
seein’ you’re in the same college. He’s a very nice young man. 
I saw him last summer at Mr. B’s in Utica, where I stayed before 
Icame here. He stayed there about a week visitin’. He’s a 
great beau. I’m’fraid he’s a little gay, ain’t he? Miss B. thought 
he was so nice. He’s a little mite of a feller. And did you 
know he had one black and one gray eye. I noticed it one day 
and told Miss B., who noticed it too. But oh! sucha flirt! He 
smoked too, dreadfully, and he used to teaze Mrs. B., who sent 
her boy to Yale last fall, talkin’ about hazin’. Sowin’ his wild 
oats as all young fellers must, I s’pose.” Thus Mrs. Peters, 
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with a long sigh. It will follow from what she said that a student 
at Yale with the same name as Robinson, was spending a part of 
his vacation at the aristocratic Mr. B’s of Utica. ‘That he was 
on intimate terms with the family, was addicted to flirting, smoked, 
told large stories, in fine, comported himself in a manner as far 
removed as possible from the Robinson we knew. His friends 
will vouch for the truth of my statement, viz., that you would 
never suppose from his general bearing that he was accustomed 
to the best society, that he never smokes here, never flirts, in fact 
notably eschews female society ; that so far from telling large 
stories he is an usually reticent man, and that to all appearances 
he had years ago, in his very infancy, sown what few wild oats 
he had by innate depravity. I learned from questioning Mrs, 
Peters, that her Robinson corresponded in every particular to my 
Robinson, setting aside even the strange coincidence of the names ; 
and there being but one Robinson in college to my knowledge, I 
was driven to the verge of insanity in finding the clue to the 
ubiquitous John. ‘ But hold!” thought I, “ Mrs. Peters men- 
tioned his having one gray and one black eye; when I see Rob- 
inson I’ll examine his eyes, and if one be black, the other gray, I 
see no reason for longer doubting his duality of existence.” As 
to his antecedents, Mrs. Peters knew absolutely nothing. The 
mystery had now become so interesting that I determined to in- 
vestigate it thoroughly. I accordingly wrote a friend, who spent 
the vacation in New Haven, a full account of the Robinson phe- 
nomena, asking him to keep an eye on Robinson, and see if any 
thing remarkable occurred, and saying that on my return to New 
Haven we would compare notes. On Monday, the 23d, I left 
Troy for Great Barrington, Mass., where I intended spending the 
rest of my vacation, The Sunday evening previous, I had writ- 
ten from Troy to a classmate residing in New York on a busi- 
ness matter, telling him to answer at Barrington, and appending 
the story of Robinson as thus far developed. On Thursday, the 
26th I received an answer dated Dec. 25th. The letter so far as 
it concerned this recital ran thus ; “I have been paying a flying 
visit to Boston and got back yesterday morning. I got into New 
Haven on the 2 : 05 train and thought I would stop over until night 
and come down here on the boat. It was rather lonesome up at 
college. I saw , and little Robinson whom you seem 
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to think so very mysterious, was there poking about in the most 
common place way imaginable. I see that in your holiday feast- 
ting and, may J add, drinking, your mental man has become en- 
feebled and susceptible to wild imaginations.” Here was per- 
fect evidence that Robinson was in New Haven on the 24th of 
Dec. But was it? If you will read the accounts of the Angola 
railway accident of Dec. 18th, you will find among the testimo- 
nies of the survivors, that of Mr. John Robinson, which begins, 
“| left Buffalo on the morning of Dec. 18th, &c.” Onthe 18th 
of Dec., H. and myself had seen Robinson at the New Haven 
depot, and on the evening of the same day we saw him at the 
Academy ; on the morning of the 1gth I saw him at West Point, 
and on the evening of the same day he addressed the children of 

Mission; on the 24th he was in New Haven, and yet 
John Robinson was at Buffalo on the 17th Dec., and I first noticed 
the seeming paradox he embodied on the 18th. I have with- 
holden the mention of his appearance at Angola until now, that 
its total contradiction of the contradiction of the contradictions 
which I have detailed may appear more vivid in its true relation 
to the whole mystery. But, say you, John Robinson is a very 
common name? Bear in mind then that John Robinson is but 
a fictitious name. ‘The real name of this wonderful individual 
is a very remarkable one indeed, and if I were warranted in tell- 
ing it, would add not a little to the strangeness of what you will 
perhaps call merely a coincidence of names. The surname is an 
uncommon one, as is alsothe Christian name. The conjunction 
of both make the identity of the survivor of the railway massacre 
almost beyond cavil. 

Until the 2nd day of Jan. I watched the papers carefully for 
intelligence of Robinson, not even omitting the European news 
column, with a fearful, I must confess, superstition, that the par- 
adoxical John would again obtrude himself at a distance fatal to 
coincidences, But neither the arrivals by steamer, the registry of 
the Hotel de Ville, the police news, nor the miscellaneous news 
column afforded me a glimpse of him. 

Jan. 2nd I left Barrington for New Haven. I arrived by the 
Housatonic road in Bridgeport at 85 p.m. As I was obliged to 
wait a couple of hours for the New Haven train, I strolled over 
to the Atlantic House reading-room. As if fate were directing, 
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my eye fell upon the following. ‘‘ Lost between the post-office 
and South Middle College, a locket marked *‘ Amelia Dennison, 
The finder will be suitably rewarded by leaving the same at No, 
— South Middle College.” No. —was Robinson’s room. He has 
not been out of town, at least recently, thought I. I arrived in 
New Haven at 11 P.M. I walked to the room of my friend 
whom I had written from Troy to keep watch of Robinson, 
pounded his door until I elicited a sleepy hullo from the recesses 
of his bed-room, and finally got admitted. ‘* Well,” said I to my 
sleepy friend, ‘* how are you, and how about little Robinson? [s 
he here?” ‘* Here! of course he’s HERE. I can’t imagine how you 
got yourself int6 sucha stewabout him. I’ve kept my eye on 
him almost beyond the bounds of decency, and he’s been here 
hard at work the whole vacation. There were two or three days 
perhaps, when I didn’t see him, but he was here fast enough. 
Come turn in, I’m sleepy and it’s late.” I was just dropping of 
to sleep when the recollection of what Mrs. Peters said about 
his eyes struck me. I almost yelled ‘* what color are Robinson’s 
eyes?” ‘I dunno, pink I guess,” (emphasis on pink). A. was 
intractable, and so I let himalone until morning. The truth that 
Jin this matter-of-fact day had discovered one more mysterious 
than he of the iron mask, was now forced upon me. I had found 
a being whose annihilation of space rivalled fairy Puck. There 
was the possibility of his being enabled by continuous traveling, 
to appear in various places within small lapses of time, of his hav- 
ing cast about himself for some inexplicable reason, the weed of 
poverty, of his having purposely slurred the polish of the circle 
in which he had moved, and as an explanation of many of the 
phenomena arising from such a concurrence, a possibility of his 
name and person corresponding minutely to those of the individ- 
ual whom H. and myself saw in New York, whom I saw at West 
Point, whom, on sober reflection, I am sure I saw on Friday eve- 
ning, Dec. 20th at Troy, whom Mrs. Peters saw in Utica in the 
summer of ’67, who, nevertheless, was at Angola on Wednesday, 
the 18th of Dec. I cannot account for that. All these phenom- 
ena except the last, taken separately admit, perhaps, of an expla- 
nation, but taken conjointly, it seems beyond reason that one man 
should embody so many contradictions. 
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The color of Robinson’s eyes became now the all absorbing 
interest, and I sleeplessly waited for the morning, which, I thought, 
pregnant with revelation. ‘If Robinson’s eyes areas Mrs. Peters 
says, one gray, the other black, we have among us,” thought I, 
“a living proof of theories held hitherto to be widely fanciful, a rep- 
etition of Lamier’s Louis Chapodin.”  * * At chapel in 
the morning I watched eagerly for Robinson, and soon the famil- 
iar figure came in and took its seat. I could not make out the 
color of his eyes, he was too far off. I imagined that he glanced 
at me furtively nowandthen. Chapel was over and I hurried out 
so as to get excused from morning recitation, since I had arrived 
so late the night before. I overtook my division officer just as 
he was entering the Lyceum, got excused, turned about toward 
the crowd which was close upon me; not five yards from me 
Robinson was approaching, talking with a classmate. I looked 
eagerly for the parti-colored eyes. I could see only the one 
nearest me. It wasgray. The other was turned away, but just 
before entering the Lyceum he looked up at the clock. I stood 
not four feet from him, and saw both eyes. The other eye was 
black. My classmates who saw me there that morning may now 
understand my strange appearance. I felt faintand sick. Whether 
or not it was an involuntary recognition of the supernatural, a 
something in his look that had never struck me before, I cannot 
tell. Since that day I have never met Robinson so as to observe 
anything, and have seldom seen him, except of course at chapel. 
I have imagined that he shunned me. 

Since the above was written, I and several others with me were 
confirmed in our opinion of Robinson, by an incident occurring 
between the rgth and 20th of January. On Saturday, Jan rgth, 
while attending evening service at Trinity, I saw Robinson in 
the opposite gallery. On Wednesday, 22nd, I met him coming 
out of Hoadley’s, wearing his usual mien of patient scrubbiness 
Imagine then the amazement (no, not amazement) with which I 
read the fo!lowing paragraph in a letter shortly after received from 
a former member of 69 now in the Patent Office, and post- 
marked Washington, D. C., Jan. 23; ‘* I was up at the capitol 
at the evening session of the House last Monday night (the 20th) 
and in passing through the Rotunda, who in the wide world should 
I see but little Robinson of ’6-. He was in company with major 
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Tisdale of Burnside’s old staff, and two ladies, one of them the 
wife of our member from New Bedford. He was snabbily dressed 
and sported a tip-top ivory-headed Malacca. The party were 
looking at the ‘ Baptism of Pocahontas,’ and I heard Robinson 
say something about neutral tints. Gad! old boy, thinks I, you're 
coming out ina new role. I met Prof. Newton at Willard’s, 
yesterday, (Wednesday) and mentioned the fact that I had seen 
Robinson at the capitol, stating that I did’nt know he had left 
coilege. The Prof. seemed surprised and said he was still at 
Yale.” 

I advance no theories, according to promise, but I am tempted 
to quote Keat’s lines 


Have ye souls in Heaven too, 
Double-lived in regions new ? 





“ MAKING HAY WHILE THE SUN SHINES.” 


When weary a rambling 
One fine summer’s day, 
Sweet Bessie sat down 

On the fresh scented hay 
"Neath the shade of an oak 
That with wide spreading arms 
Towered high, overlooking 
The bay and the farms. 
There soothed by the voice 
Of the whispering breeze 
As it played with the leaves 
Of the neighboring trees, 
By the bee heavy laden 
With wax and with honey, 
As caught in the web 
Which the spider had spun, he 
Buzzed loudly with anger, 
The great bumble bee, 
Booming drowsily over 
The flowers on the lea, 

By the soft constant rustle 


The grasshoppers made, 
By the murmuring flies 
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“ Making Hay while the Sun 


That sought the cool shade, 
By the voices of mowers 
That came from afar, 

By the low, distant roar 

Of surf on the bar, 

By the peace and the joy 
On earth and the sea, 

She slept, and her dreams— 
I dare hope—were of me. 
For Love led me thither, 
And passing that way 

I spied her bright face 

On its pillow of hay. 

And wondering, delighted, 
My start of surprise 
Disturbed the sweet sleeper; 
She opened her eyes. 

I stammered * Forgive me™ 
And stopped in despair 
Standing mute in the presence 
Of beauty so rare. 

All dewy and blushing 

She rose from the place 
And roguishly glanced up 
At my troubled face. 

Then a shout of loud laughter, 
A ripple of glee 

Restored self-possession 

To Bessie and me. 

I thought, now or never, 
And quickly obeyed 

The promptings of passion 
That could not be stayed. 
Only blushes replied to 

My eager request, 

Till I drew her bright head 
To its place on my breast, 
And from the ripe lips 
Rosy fountains of bliss, 
Received sweet assurance 
Of love, in a kiss. 


Shines.” 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 
The Month 


Of February, with which our record closes, has been altogether barren of 
important events, The weather in general has been pleasant, though 
a snow storm at the end furnished the first sleighing of the year, and al- 
lowed March to slide in “‘ like a lion,” after the good old fashion. Wash- 
ington’s birthday, which came off this year on the 22, was observed, so 
far as college was concerned, by the omission of the afternoon recitations 
and lectures, and a protracted “ banger rush,” or series of rushes, between 
the two lower classes during the evening. A half-dozen Freshmen have 
been suspended in consequence,—by the way,—and the faculty have 
announced that upper-class men who attend rushes, even as spec- 
tators, henceforth do it at their peril.- Four Sophs, arrested in the 
rush of Jan. 30, have also been sent away for the rest of the year, and 
were escorted to the station, when they departed, by their weeping class- 
mates. We understand the faculty offer to take back the unlucky Fresh, 
if the entire class will promise to behave themselves next year,—a 
condition too degrading, probably, for freshmanic acceptance. Thursday, 
25, was the “‘ day of fasting and prayer for colleges,’’ and all but the 
morning recitations were omitted in consequence. Friday, 26, the Seniors 
began attendance upon Prof. Sanford’s medical lectures, which number 
twenty in all, delivered at the rate of four a week. Prof. Eaton is also 
delivering for their benefit a few interesting lectures in botany as a sort of 
supplement to the lessons in geology recited to Prof. Dana. Guyot’s His- 
tory of Civilization in Europe is now recited to Prof. Wheeler in place of 
Weber’s Outlines of History. Hopkins’s Law of Love is recited to Prof. 
Porter, following Stewart’s book, in which two or three lessons were given. 
It thus appears that the Seniors have only used ten different text books 
the first half of the present term,—and we fear the end is not yet. Prof. 
Loomis has finished for the present his lectures to the Juniors, but 
wil] talk to them about optics next term. The class are now translating 
from the advance sheets of Prof. Whitney’s forthcoming German reader, 
which is to supersede Lebensbilder, in use last year. Daniel Pratt, Jr., 
has again been with us, but scorned to “ orate ” before the slim audiences 
he found in the two society halls, and so went on his way to the inaugura- 
tion at Washington. By all odds, the liveliest things of the month, how- 
ever, have been the 


Velocipedes, 


Which of themselves ought to make February, 1869, famous in our his- 
tory. Thev came to town the first day of the month. ‘“ Under the 
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management of” J. A. Tinkham, the old church, corner of State and 
Court streets, better known as Sanford’s auction room, was turned into a 
“riding room,” and beginners were “at it” day and night for the space 
of a week. ‘Then the shop-keepers below objected to having the plaster 
from the walls sprinkled upon them longer, and so “‘ the rink ” was closed, 
and Tinkham (or the small boys who represented him) disappeared. 
Meanwhile the ‘Thomas Brothers” had announced the opening of a 
new “school” in “‘ Literary hall,”’ State street, on Wednesday, 10; on 
which day the ‘‘ school ”’ was duly opened, under the direction of a couple 
of Springfield clerks who had bought out the Thomases, At the end ofa 
very successful week, they too, were obliged to “ move on,” and so went 
home with their machines. Thatcher & Co., “ ran a rink ” at DeGarmo’s 
old dancing hall, 303 Chapel street, for the week ending Feb. 20, but 
were then forced out of the building, as the others had been from the 
other places. They, however, soon re-established themselves in the build- 
ing at the corner of Crown and Park streets, where they still continue. 
Their present riding room is the best of those above mentioned, and alto- 
gether superior to the only other one now in operation,—that established 
by Hoadley in the basement of Music Hall, Thursday, 18. Hoad. how- 
ever, was one of the first to introduce the velocipede, and had several 
machines at his store, ready for outdoor usage, within a day or two of the 
opening of the first rink on State street. Eli soon followed his example. 
Thomas Bros, have re-appeared with several machines, which they let from 
their headquarters, the Madison house on State street, and Oatman, at the 
Park house on Chapel street, opposite the green, is, we believe, the latest 
claimant for bicycular profits, A cent a minute is the usual tax, though 
Hoadley charges at the rate of half a dollar an hour for machines used out- 
doors, and possibly the terms of some of the others are aslow. The thirty 
or more velocipedes thus at the service of the public are constantly in use, 
and are earning a neat little sum for their owners. The two rinks close at 
10 o’clock in the evening, and unless the weather prevents, ardent veloc- 
ipedists are driving about the green, or the different streets, until that 
hour. Machines can be engaged for a single day only in advance, and he 
must get up very early in the morning who would be sure of a “‘ good 
choice ” for the following day. The walks on the green are naturally the 
great resort, but the broad sidewalk at the west end of Chapel street is the 
best course we have yet discovered, while Howe and Dwight streets offer 
good facilities for riding. A horse hitched beside this latter street was 
frightened by a college velocipedist, a few days ago, and the circumstance 
gave the accurate young man who does the “ local” for the Fournal & 
Courier a chance to display his inventive talent, by the production of a 
fearfully and wonderfully exaggerated item in reference to the event; 
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which item is now going the rounds of the press,—to point a moral, etc, 
A great many people, who, if they haven’t been injured by the bicycle, 
imagine they might have been or may be, and who in any case hate to see 
others enjoy themselves—have lodged complaints with the authorities, and 
itis probable that the city fathers may order velocipedes to be kept from 
the sidewalks altogether,—-though no such action has yet been taken, in 
spite of the rumors. The machines in the riding rooms are mostly poor 
ones—-“‘ good enough for beginners you know”——and cost from fifty to 
seventy-five dollars. ‘Those rented for out-door use, patented by Pick- 
ering, Wood, Monod, Witty and others, are less clumsy, and are supposed 
to be worth from seventy-five to one hundred and twenty-five dollars; 
we give the names in the order of merit, as it appears to us, though many 
account Wood’s the best machine. Everyone is waiting for the price to 
fall before purchasing, and no college man yet boasts a bicycle of his own. 
all are learning to ride, however, in anticipation of a different state of 
things next term, when the uninitiated will be altogether behind the times. 
The Lir. editors are all velocipedists, with the disgraceful exception of a 
single individual. He perversely pretends to admire the ungainly ¢hree- 
wheeled machine, which by its occasional appearances excites the unqual- 
fied disgust of all who are capable of appreciating better-things. Even the 
so-called ‘‘ skatorial queen” mounts a two-wheeler in going through with 
her “‘ great velocipede act,” at the ‘‘ calico ball” next week. But we 
must let the future alone and confine our attention to 


The Town Shows 


Of the month which is past. The best was the “‘ Lady of Lyons,” as 
presented by Miss Agnes Ethel, on Wednesday, 17. Her part was very 
well sustained, but on account of its shortness was not as satisfactory as 
her rendering of Juliet, the month before. She was well supported by 
Mr. Harkins, whose only fault is a little too frequent inclination to rant, 
which he should more carefully guard against. We regret the withdrawal 
of the Gossin brothers from the company, and hope especially that the 
place of Leslie Gossin will be well supplied when Miss Ethel returns to 
the welcome which awaits her in March. On the previous Wednesday, 
Prof. Bailey, after an absence of two years, made his appearance as a 
reader, and drew out the largest audience of the whole Institute course. 
Friday, 12, Gen. Kilpatrick lectured about the soldiers, for the benefit of 
the G. A. R., and the same evening Horace Greeley, at the Universalist 
church, discussed the woman question, as did also Lucy Stone at the same 
place a fortnight later. The masked ball of the “D. Y. W. Y. K.” took 
place Tuesday, 9, and M’d’lle Marietta Ravel did the “ French Spy,” 
and “* Wept of the Wish-ton-wish,” on the 18 and 19, Marston and Wor- 
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cester being managers. The great Levy piped his wonderful cornet-a- 
piston on the evening of college fast day: Mrs. C. G. Howard was “‘ Zoe,” 
fortunately ‘‘for one night only,” 26, when “that steamboat” was 
“burned ” in a remarkably unnatural manner; and Prof. Boynton con- 
cluded with the month a course of six lectures on geology,—more inter- 
esting, we presume, than the daily lessons in that great and glorious science. 
At the close of March, the Richings Troupe are to give us four nights 
of English opera, and possibly M. Grau may visit the provincial cities 
“‘ about that time,” as the almanacs say. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Since our last issue the following exchanges have been received : 

Cottece Macazines :—Beloit College Monthly, Christian Union Literary Magazine, 
Dartmouth, Griswold Collegian, Hamilton Literary Monthly, Michigan University Maga- 
zine, Nassau Literary Magazine, Ripon College Days. 

Cottece Papers :—Amherst Student, Brown Yang Lang, Columbia Cap G& Gown, 
Cornell Era, Crown Point Castalian, Delaware Western Collegian, Eureka College Vidette, 
Hamilton Campus, Hiram Student, Indiana Student, lowa University Reporter, Lawrence 
Collegian, Madisonensis, Miami Student, Michigan University Chronicle, Monmouth Col- 
lege Courier, Pardee Literary Messenger, Racine College Mercury, Rutgers Targum, 
Shurtleff Qui Vive, Trinity Tablet, Washington Collegian, Wesleyan College Argus, 
Williams Vidette. 

Ovutsipe Periopicats :—Advertisers Gazette, Americau Fournal of Philately, American 
Publisher’s Circular, Arthur's Home Magazine, Atlantic Monthly, Baltimore Statesman, 
Christian World, Cincinnati Medical Repertory, College Courant, Hearth and Home, four- 
nal of Education, Littel’s Living Age, Michigan Teacher, Nation, Once A Month, Over- 
land Monthly, Packard’s Monthly, Round Table, Sabbath at Home, Schoolmaster. 

We have also received: Boston Commonwealth, Congregationalist, Christian Banner, 
Niagara Falls Gazette. 

The Cornell Era declares that it is unable to appreciate the joke in the use of the 
word Corning”, which appeared in the Table of our last number. We should have 
been somewhat surprised if it could, for we confess that we were unable to see any joke 
in the matter ourselves. ‘The truth is, it was a mistake which escaped the proof reader’s 
notice, but the printers seem to have thought it intentional. They enclosed it in quota- 
tion marks, and it had every appearance of being intended as a piece of facetiousness, 
which made the error all the more mortifying. We are very sure, however, that it was 
written Corne//, and were it not that our printers are models of sobriety, we should sus- 
pect that the error arose from their having been slightly * corned.” 

The Era is decidedly severe upon the Courant, for sending a big advertisement and 
threatening to remove the Era from its exchange list, if the advertisement was not 
inserted. The Cornell folks think their advertising columns of more value than the 
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privilege of exchanging with the Courant, and wax indignant at the assurance of ‘ This 
King of the College Bohemia.” We don’t wonder, more especially if, as they say, the 
Courant had “the brazen shamelessness to steal a whole half column” without acknow- 
ledgment, a couple of weeks ago. 


The College Argus of Feb. 25th, also refuses to take the gentle hint of the Courant, 
and do its advertising gratis. _We very much fear that our neighbor will have to pay for 
its advertisements as other people do. 

The advertisement in question occupies a whole column of very fine print in the Uni- 
versity Chronicle. We should judge after glancing overit, that the Courant was “worth 
fifteen millions of dollars to every college student in America,” as the Great American 
Traveler says of one of his circulars. 


The Trinity Tablet comes to. us enlarged, and printed upon very handsome paper, 
though a trifle too much tinted for our taste. The number is rather better than usual, 
independently of its exterior, or else our judgement is blinded by its attractiveness to the 
eye. Weare reminded in this connection, that one of our exchanges, which we once 
called “the best looking” college magazine, and were taken to task for it, probably 
because we didn’t call it the best in other respects, wonders why we don’t assume a bet- 
ter dress ourselves. Well, in the first place and mainly, that ‘old chap on the cover,” 
whose portrait also hangs in Alnmni Hall, has stood there for so many years, that he has 
become identified with the magazine. It would hardly seem the same without him, and 
his removal would be felt by many of his former and present friends as a real loss. He 
is a conservative old fellow, and fears that if he got on a more stylish dress, the editors 
would be tempted to pay more attention to outward apparel than intrinsic worth. 

Our new college exchanges are the Rutger’s Targum, Castalian and Yang Lang. 
This last seems to aspire to be a sort of Punch among college publications. The idea is 
novel at least, and we don’t see why, aside from the horrid execution of the wood cuts, 
the experiment may not succeed. We welcome the new comers to the increasing num- 
ber of college periodicals. We feel a kind of paternal interest in them all, for in a certain 


sense they are children of ours, though some of them are putting on a good many airs of 
late. 


We have received the Heart anp Home, a paper edited by Donald G. Mitchell 
and Harriet Beecher Stowe. We believe this is one of the most valuable papers for the 
family, ani especially for farmers, that is published. Casually glancing at the contents of 
a single number, we find the names of such contributors as the following : Mary E. Dodge, 
O. W. Holmes, William Cullen Bayant, J. P. Thompson, D. D., Grace Greenwood, 
and others well known, while the first page contains a picture by Thomas Nast. We 
are proud to remember that Mr. Mitchell in his college days was one of the editors of 
this magazine. It is needless to say more of the paper before us, after giving the names 
of some of its contributors. We wish it might reach every family, and especially every 
farm house in the land. 

We are glad to be assured by the University Chronicle, that the paragraph concerning 
the Law School at Ann Arbor, which appeared in our last issue, taken from the Miami 
Student, is calculated to give an erroneous impression of the character of the students and 
the school. We always supposed that the Law School at Ann Arbor was one of the 
best in the country. The correspondent of the Student seems to have been afflicted with 
too much cacoethes scribendi, and his reputation for veracity not much better than that 
of the New Haven Journal & Courier when it talks of matters concerning students. 


Ex. gr. vide the item about the velocipede running into a horse, and the hole which the 
editor saw. 
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There was copied in a recent number of the Lit. a somewhat commendatory notice 
from the Ripon College Days. It seems that this notice by the Publisher, was not 
approved by the Editor, who took pains to disclaim its sentiments in a paragraph which 
has been gleefully copied by the Courant. It escaped our notice until our attention was 
thus called to it, probably because we were more impressed by the typographical than the 
literary merits of the periodical in question. The joke isa good one we confess. We 
now beg leave to return our thanks to the Publisher, and to express the hope that he will 
not again permit his kindly feelings to be the source of such undue excitement on the 
part of his coadjutor. ° 


Our exchanges will confer a favor by giving the following, as wide a circulation as pos- 
sible. Its publication in different parts of the country, particularly the West, is desir- 
able. 


MEMORIALS OF ‘THE RECENT WAR. 


By the liberality of a gentleman in New York, a graduate of Yale College in the 
class of 1848, a sum of money has been placed in our hands for increasing, arranging, 
and binding the collection in this library of pamphlets, hand-bills, manuscripts, etc., il- 
lustrative of the recent war. This collection has received many rare and curious docu- 
ments by the kindness of graduates and friends of the college, whose opportunities at the 
North and at the South were particularly good for rescuing from destruction such histor- 
ical relics. Before proceeding to bind up what has already been accumulated, we solicit 
further contributions, that a collection designed for permanent reference in so public a 
place may be as complete as possible. Any thing illustrative of the war will be accepta- 
ble, even duplicates of our present possessions being very useful to others in exchange. In 
New Haven and in New York, we can send for any such contributions, and the cost of 
transportation from any part of the country will be cheerfully paid. 

ADDISON VAN NAME, Librarian. 

Yare Cotrece, Jauuary, 1869. 

The Nassau Literary Magazine reminds us that there was a game of base ball “played 
at Yale in which ’69 Princeton was again victorious,” and which is not recorded in the 
list published in our December number. The author of that record expressly stated that 
it was incomplete and regretted the fact. It was as nearly accurate as it could be made 
with the means at his command. He assures us, however, that this particular omission 
was not caused by his “jealousy of Princeton.” 

In another place the same magazine desires to know “ Why the Yale periodicals, and 
why the New Haven papers are continually making such huge blows at ¢ poor old Princc- 
ton.”” Really! We didn’t know that we had formed such bad habits. We can’t re- 
call any instances either. But we suppose it must be so since they devote several p2ra- 
graphs to our admonition and reproof. 


So Yale is “jealous of Princeton.” If this is true it must be looked after at once. 
Reflect upon your evil ways, O naughty Alma Mater, and forsake them now and ever- 
more. We haven’t been so strongly reminded in a long time of that rather ancient 
maiden, who, unable to attract the attention of a certain gentleman by orcinary means, 
succeeded in doing so finally, by declaring with much emphasis that he had insulted her. 


The Courznt quite outdid itself in its review of our last number, which for the most 
part was tolerably just. We acknowledge the compliment which it pays to the labors of 
the present Lrr. Editors, and are quite ready to return it; all the more so as we can say 
with perfect truth, that in the hands of the present undergraduate editors, their depart- 
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ment of the Courant has been infinitely better than at any time inits history, unless perhaps 
in the hand of the editorial corps of ’66, its founders. We were somewhat amused, how- 
ever, with its condescending notice of our December number, in which it modestly ascribed 
what improvement it was pleased to discover in the Lit. to its own advice and criticisms, 
This “ reminds us of a story.” Once upon a time, there was an individual sane upon most 
points but persuaded that everything he saw or heard was of his own production. This 
peculiarity, as was natural, gave his friends a great deal of trouble, and was frequently the 
cause of much amusement to others. On one occasion he was at the theatre, and toward 
the close of the performance a thunder storm coming up, suddenly a tremendous peal, 
sharp and prolonged, reverberated through the building. Every body was startled, and 
as the echoes died away, a silence like that of the grave succeeded, during which our 
friend, delighted at the effect, sprang up and clapping his hands in high glee, shouted 
“6 That’s my thunder! That's my thunder !” 

If our thunder is a good article it does not make much difference, we suppose, how 
much of it our modest neighhor takes the credit for. 

P. S.—By special agreement—“ swipes "—with the Courant editors, we are to write 
the review of this number of the Lit. ourselves. Look out for a spicy criticism. 


The Cap and Gown announces the abolition of the marking system at Columbia col- 
lege and contains the new regulations for discipline and the determination of standing in 
scholarship. The latter is to be decided by examination only, and students who are ab- 
absent from one-fourth of the college exercises are not to be allowed to enter the exam- 
inations. It is needless to say that this experiment will be watched with very great in- 
terest by the officers and students of other colleges. Opinions seem to be divided as to 
whether it will prove a successful reform or not. For ourselves we have no hesitation in 
saying that we regard the action Columbia has taken as worthy of general imitation. 
We have recently heard much said about reform in college studies. By some writers an 
eclectic system is loudly demanded in a manner indicating their belief that all that is 
needed to ensure high scholarship and to perfect our American colleges, is that students 
shall be permitted tochoose for themselves what studies they will pursue. Others demand 
that more attention shall be paid to the practical sciences and less to the languages of 
antiquity. It has long seemed to us, however, that it was of far less importance what we 
study than how. At present, many students slide through a college course and secure 
their degree without acquiring either mental discipline, or any knowledge worth consid- 
ering, of the studies they have gone over. They simply study enough. to get through the 


daily recitations, no matter how, and manage the examinations much the same way. For 
such students, those who will not work any how, the present system is perhaps as good 
as could be devised. But we are of the opinion, that it is not the highest end of Ameri- 


can colleges to supply this class with degrees obtained with the least possible labor. To 
make first rate scholars is a more important object. 


Were the marking system abolished 
we should expect that about half of each class would “ cut” all the recitations they dared 


to for the first term, just as German students are said to waste their first year of new 
found freedom at the Universities. But those who did attend would go to learn. The 
instructors would spend the hour not in finding out how little the students know about the 
lesson, but in imparting information, in clearing up the dark places, in really giving in- 
struction. What a glorious opportunity would be afforded to ask questions, and thor- 
oughly sift subjects to the bottom. How much time would be saved, that we now waste 
in idly listening to the blunders of some and the tedious recitations of others. Subjects would 
be studied, not merely detached lessons got up for the Professor’s benefit in the recitation 
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room only to get high marks. Worthier motives than marks would be the student’s 
incentive. Manliness and self-reliance would take the place of the boyishness that is 
now so marked an element of student character. 


We have been much interested in Mr. Keep’s article in the New Englander, on the 
“System of Instruction at West Point ;” more particularly in the part which discusses 
the advantages of the system of transfers. We are glad to note the introduction of some- 
thing similar here, which we suppose is the design in the division according to scholar- 
ship lately. made in two lower classes. In addition to the many advantages claimed for 
this system by the author, we have in mind another, which our own experience has con- 
vinced us is no less important than those specified. It is possible that in this way some- 
thing might be done to check the disgraceful practice of “skinning” as it is called in 
college slang, which being translated, means stealthily using the text-book or other aids in 
recitation. 

The extent of this practice in college is very great, and it seems to increase 
the longer a class remains. Seniors, who might be supposed to have attained that degree 
of manly self-respect which would prevent their engaging in any thing that would digrace 
them if discovered, are often the most skilled and inveterate “skinners ” in the college 
community. The evil appears to be positively incurable under the present organization 
of classes. While the marking system is continued, some new schemes must be put in 
operation, if the instructors would determine correctly the rank of individual students. 
And by the way, there can be no better commentary on the inexpediency of that system 
than the proceedings that we witness in the class room at every recitation. It is 
possible however, that some improvement might be had, by separating the classes in 
divisions according to scholarship, with a judicious system of transfers. In putting the 


first scholars by themselves, perhaps such an esprit du corps might be created, 
that this disreputable means of maintaining a stand would be frowned upon by the stu- 
dents themselves, at least in the first divisions, The hard workers naturally feel disin- 
clined to tolerate a practice that puts idlers on the same level, as we have frequently 
heard them declare. But their sentiments are now freely expressed because they find they 
compose but a small minority. 


In fact, the good scholars become tainted themselves, so great is the influence 
of bad examples. Men are imitative beings, to hazard an original remark, 
and so are students. Witness the universal deference that we pay to college 
“custom.” And if you still doubt the fact, some morning on your way to prayers just 
as the last bell has begun ringing, start from a remote corner of the college yard andrush 
frantically for the chapel door, and then stand there and witness the effect upon the 
crowd of students who were just before leisurely moving in the same direction. Our 
word for it if you act your part well, the chapel will be filled with a waiting audience 
long before the bell has finished tolling ; and after seeing every student that was in sight 
safely in, you will have an abundance of time to laugh over your experiment, and then 
march majestically to your seat before the service begins. Not so very much difference 
after all, between ourselves and that flock of sheep that followed their leader one after 
another over the low railing of a bridge into the water. The sheep followed their nat- 
ural leaders; but many students of the best intentions originally, “ go it blind” and follow- 
ing the laziest fellows in the class, learn to “ skin” sedulously. Some, indeed, whose 
eyes are fully open tothe enormity of the practice, are yet occasionally weak enough to 
yield to the temptation, to their future regret. Gladly would we hail any system that 
would put an end to the practice, and bring once more to their proper level those whose 
names dishonestly figure high on the list of appointments. Hinc illea lachrymae ! 
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It would doubtless be interesting to know how many who in Freshman year looked 
with abhorrence upon the practice, now regularly follow it, and to learn by what species 
of casuistry they justify their change of conduct. The excuse that used to be given— 
now no one thinks of apologizing—was commonly worded somewhat after this fashion ; 
*¢T am not studying for stand. All I wish is to keep from being dropped. I am not 
trying to get ahead of any one else.” However plausible for laziness to excuse guilt, on 
the plea that it affects no one else, the excuse cannot apply to those who use this means 
of getting and maintaining an oration, much less a philosophical stand. "We wonder if 
some of our Phi Beta Kappa, and other appointment men, when they tell what stand 
they took in college, will also carefully relate the means they employed for the purpose, 
Of course they will, however, for doubtless “we are al] honorable men.” The college 
prints lists of appointments supposed to indicate degrees of merit in the faithful perfor- 
mance of duty. What acreditable thing it is to obtain a place on the list by “ skinning.” 
How proudly in after life may we think of such success, Those of us, for example, who 
last term closed an honorable and succesful career in “skinning ” (what a disagreable 
word it is when you come to write it) by passing our examinations in the same way 
without being detected; and came off triumphantly with a “ high oration stand,” while 
our more honest or less daring comrades often did poorly in recitation and poorly in ex- 
amination. 

But to return to what we started to say in the beginning; we believe that such a system 
of division according to scholarship, would remove from the better class of scholars the 
temptation to use improper aids. Those inthe first divisions who “skinned ” ought to 
be and probably would be kicked out of the class. It might also be considered disgrace- 
ful to climb up from a lower division by such means, and consequently those that are 
ambitious would have to gain their desired places on the appointment list by honest work, 
As for the rest—the poor scholars by nature and practice, their examples could not injnre 
so many others as now, if they still persisted in keeping in college by the use of such 
means. At any rate the system is worthy of trial on this account alone, to say nothing of 
many other recomendations, not the least of which is, that it would allow those whose 
scholarship has improved during the last part of the course to manifest such improvement 
by climbing up into the first division. It would remove the Greek or Latin or Mathe- 
matical millstone from their necks, and give them a chance to rise which they do not 
now have. As matters now are, that man must bea marvel of industry, who, not 
doing well in the first two years of the course, can rise to a respectable place in the two 
last ; while it does seem as if the reputation for scholarship that some men acquired in 
Freshman year carried them along over innumerable poor recitations without materially 
affecting their standing. 


A friend reminds us that t he issue of this number, Wednesday, March 3d, marks the 
close of Pres, Johnson’s administration—a date perhaps of some historical importance. 
To-night is the last which the late “ greatest criminal of the age ” according to the 
Impeachers, will spend at the White House. 











